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YACHT HARBOR 
By Frank Duveneck 


AMERICA’S FIRST NATIONAL SALON. 


Unusual interest naturally centered in the first annual exhibition of 
oil paintings by American artists recently closed at the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, Washington, partly because of the quality of the works assembled 
for the display, partly by reason of the broad, catholic lines on which 
the enterprise was conducted, and partly on account of the fact that it 
was the initial step in a movement that should command the respect and 
endorsement of every American artist and art-lover—the establishment 
of an American Salon in the National Capital. 

Because New York is the port of entry of most art importations, and 
the center of art sales, and, by its commercial interests, the Mecca of 
native artists, is no valid reason why, from an exhibition standpoint, it 
should be par excellence the art center of the United States. Its claims 
might be successfully disputed by Boston, on account of its ‘‘Hub’’ rep- 


Note—Owing to the difficulty of getting adequate photographic material, several of the 
following cuts, illustrative of the work of Corcoran Gallery Exhibitors, are from can- 
vases by them and not from pictures actually shown. 
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utation; or by Philadelphia, on account of the priority of its art insti- 
tution; or by Chicago, on account of geographical location; or by other 
cities, possibly, because of similar reasons. There is a peculiar fitness in 
the great American Salon being located at the National Capital; and it 
remains to be seen, now that a start has been made in the right direc- 
tion, whether the men who have taken the initial step will have the 





NORTHEAST HEADLANDS—NEW ENGLAND COAST. 
By Childe Hassam 


courage, and persistence of purpose, and executive capacity to carry the 
movement to its logical fruition. 

As was voiced by the press at the time of the opening, various cireum 
stances combined to invest with more than ordinary significance the exhi- 
bition of American paintings which has just closed at the Corcoran Gal 
lery. It was, to begin with, one of the best shows of the kind which has 
been held anywhere in this country in vears. The four hundred pictures 
it contained were presented in such a dignified environment as only a 
ereat publie museum can supply, and they were so well hung in the su- 
perbly tighted rooms that no contributor could complain of ill treatment 

Finally the broad administration of this enterprise by the trustees of 
the Coreoran Gallery was marked by liberality as well as by good judg- 
ment. 
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LANDSCAPE 
By J. J. Enneking 


Altogether the start made by this institution is commendable, and if, 
as is expected, an exhibition of the same high characer is organized in 
Washington annually, or at least every other year, it is not improbable 
that the city will take a commanding place in the artistic affairs of the 
country. The Corcoran Gallery has everything that is needed to give 
a regularly recurring exhibition of good pictures the fullest possible 
prestige. The Freer bequest that has been promised to the city is not by 
any means likely to be the last gift of the sort, and, with publie sym- 
pathy freely given to it, the movement just begun is certain to result in 
the creation of that stimulating atmosphere which means more than does 
anything else to the cause of Art. 

Publie sympathy cannot be withheld from an exhibition having the 
merits of the one under consideration. Its chief merit was its representa- 
tive character. Far better, in the opinion of many, than the exhibition 
on view at Philadelphia, it showed what is being done by the painters of 
the day. It included works by men of the first importance and works 
by men who are of comparatively little consequence, but the pictures 
submitted had been sifted with such care that the minor artists were at 
least shown at their best, and the hopeless mediocrities were excluded. 

The prizes offered were liberal, and their bestowal has caused little 
adverse comment. In order to encourage continued effort and to prevent 
the duplication of honors only those paintings which were still in the 
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possession of the artists were eligible in this exhibition for prizes, and 
none which had previously received an award of equal or less value to 
those offered was allowed to compete. 

In accordance with these conditions the W. A. Clark prize of $1,000 
accompanied by the Corcoran Gold Medal was awarded to ‘‘ May Night’’ 
by Willard L. Metcalf of New York; the Charles C. Glover prize of $500 
accompanied by the Corcoran Silver Medal to ** Against the Sky’’ by 
Frank W. Benson of Boston; and the V. G. Fischer prize of $250 ac- 
companied by the Corcoran Bronze Medal to ‘*‘Lowlands of the Dela- 
ware,’’ by Edward W. Redfield of Center Bridge, Pennsylvania. 

The first was probably the one which challenged most criticism for as 
was said at the time of the opening, it was so subtle and conservative that 
it did not directly proclaim its merit nor show to best advantage on a 
crowded wall. In a measure each of these paintings was in itself a type. 
Mr. Metcalf’s interpretation of a May night was one of a half dozen 
nocturnes which, casting aside conventionality, truly transcribed the 
night-time mystery and charm; Mr. Benson’s picture of a young woman 
silhouetted against a summer sky illustrated the virtue accruing through 
the impressionistic movement: and Mr. Redfield’s winter landscape 


RAINY DAY—-MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
By Paul Cornoyer 
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showed the ability of our American painters to walk in new roads and 
find beauty and picturesqueness in common things. 

The committee in charge of the exhibition was composed of F. B. 
MeGuire, chairman: <A. J. Parsons, John M. Wilson, and C. Powell Min- 
nigerode, secretary to the committee. The juries of selection were: For 




















I 
By E. Irving Couse 


SEAR CUBS 
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New York—Irving R. Wiles, II. Bolton Jones, and Louis Loeb: for 
Philadelphia—Hugh Il. Breckenridge, Thomas P. Anshutz, and John 
Lambert: for Boston—Edmund C. Tarbell, Thomas Allen, and Herr- 
mann Dudley Murphy; for Washington —Richard N. Brooke, Max Weyl, 
and ©. HH. L. Macdonald. The jury of awards and the hanging committee 
was: Irving R. Wiles. Edmund C. Tarbell, Hugh HH. Breckenridge, 
Ralph Clarkson, and Richard N. Brooke. 

It may be said that, generally speaking, the hanging committee ac- 
complished a difficult task well, though it must be confessed that it was 
a bit hard on the impressionists, massing together the bright purples, 
vellows, reds, and greens of this school in gallery F, so that they made a 
riot ef color and seemed to fight with each other for notice. It was, per- 
haps, unfortunate, too, that these impressionistic pictures were so placed 
in the smallest gallery, that it was hard to get far enough away from 
them. 

Primarily the exhibition was not one of new work, but of American 
work.  Tlence a detailed review of the collection is scarcely called for, 
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since most of the pictures have been shown elsewhere, and very many of 
them have been commented on in previous issues of BrusH AND PENCIL, 
One fact, however, is eminently noteworthy—the institution gave the 
most tangible evidence of its appreciaion and endorsement of American 
art it could give, by purchasing eleven canvases at an average price of 











FOREST OF PINES 
By Charles Warren Eaton 


considerable over $2,000 each. These works naturally claim a word of 
comment. 

The purchases include Homer Winslow's *‘A Light on the Sea,”” a 
beautiful picture of the sea at night, with a dim shoreline in the right 
distance; R. M. Shurtleff’s **The First Snow,”* a landscape of unusual 
quality: Willard lL. Metealf’s ** A) May Night.”* which took the first 
prize. This shows the moonlight falling on the tall and stately pillars of 
a colonial mansion and picking it out from the shadows of the great 
trees. The grass of the sloping lawn is bathed in a tender haze, and in 
the foreground, but dimly outlined. stands the figure of the mistress of 
the mansion. The effect was one that was used elsewhere in the exhibi- 
tion with marked effect. notably in the **Vespers”” of TL. Hobart Nicols, 
the voung Washington painter. 

Another purchase of the gallery was Childe IHassam’s **North East 
Highlands of the New England Coast.”* a powerful landscape, rugged 
and strong in which it seems as if the color had been laid on with a 
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palette knife ‘*Peonies,’’ by Wilton Lockwood, a_ flower-piece, was 
another purchase, as was J. J. Shannon’s *‘ The Girl in Brown,’’ one of 
the most striking figure paintings in the whole collection. A fine land- 
scape purchased was Edward W. Redfield’s **The Delaware River,’’ and 
Horatio Walker’s **Ave Maria’’ was also secured. 

One of the most distinctively American landscapes in the whole col- 
lection—and this, also was purchased by the Gallery—was Albert L. 
Groll’s **The Land of the Hopi Indian.’’ It showed what seemed at 
first to be a small stretch of the Hopi desert, arched over with a won- 
derful sky. But as one took in the view it seemed that the desert stretched 
out interminably, lone, sear, and desolate. There was another picture of 
the same sori, equally worthy, and painted by the same artist. It was 
‘Arizona Clouds,’ and in this he had obtained the same effects ; effects 
to be seen nowhere else in the world but in our great Western country. 

Another purchase was Mary Cassatt’s ‘‘ Woman and Child,’’ a pic- 
ture that has been often reproduced in art magazines as a fine example 
of American figure work. 

By the addition of these paintings the gallery is brought quite up to 
date. Asa unit, this notable group of pictures forms a fitting memoria! 
of an historical exhibition, the first really ‘*‘national salon’’ held in this 
eountry, and an exhibition which must, for all time, mark definitely the 
high level of excellence reached by American artists in the first decade 
of the twentieth century. 


THE LAST LEAF 
By Bruce Crane 
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EVENING IN PICARDY 
By Louis Paul Dessar 


Almost without exception, these eleven pictures are fine examples by 


men of well-established reputation. No new man was discovered who 
might date his reputation from this show. No artist residing in Wash- 
ington, or remotely associated with the city, received special recognition 
of any sort. National, and not local, standards prevailed. And the loeal 
artists had good reason to be thankful that ‘*the mountain had come to 
them.”’ 

One word of eriticism of the show—possibly criticism may be too 
strong a word—may be said. The canvases shown were by Americans 
rather than strictly American. While on the whole the exhibition might 
well make one proud of America and its artists, the pictures, some four 
hundred of them, can not be said to have been typically American. If 
there is a distinetive American school it would be hard to distinguish it 
in this exhibition, though, of course, the work of such men as John S 
Sargent, John W. Alexander, William M. Chase, George Wharton Ed- 
wards, Henry B. Fuller, Albert) Herter, Spencer Baird Nichols, and 
Frederie Remington, had qualities which were unmistakable. But of the 
subjects, not even the landscapes were altogether American. James D 
Smillie, for instance, has gone to Normandy for his **The Clits.” 
and R. W. Van Boskerek has found his inspiration im the same country 

For the rest a word of general statement will suffice. 

The exhibition was strongest on its portrait side, and amone the 
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striking examples were the works of Julius Rolshoven, Irving R. Wiles, 
William M. Chase, Albert Sterner, Frank Duveneck, Wilhelm Funk, 
George De Forest Brush, Louis Cox, Cecelia Beaux, Frederic P. Vinton, 
Alice Barney, Joseph De Camp, Philip L. Hale, and Thomas Eakins. 

The show was not very strong in marines—that is, there were not 
many of them in the gallery, but those that were there were of superior 
quality. As the visitor went up the left stairs he saw the most striking 
of them, a large picture by Carlton T. Chapman, **The Bonne Homme 
Richard and the Serapis.”” It was a large and a difficult subject, this 
battle at close range between two of the old wooden ships, their port- 
holes belching flames. their masts and cordage shot away and dangling in 
confusion. But the artist seemed to have caught the true spirit of this 
glorious fight, and the picture was one to stir the blood. The most at- 
tractive marine in the exhibit was Walter L. Dean’s **The Deep Sea.’’ 
It shows a misty day on the Newfoundland Banks: two men in a 
dory in the act of hauling aboard a huge fish, the while their boat listed 
dangerously. 

There were landscapes, too, any number, by Murphy, Bogert, Shurt- 
leff, Dearth, Ranger, Blakelock, Foster, Eaton and others, which all went 
to enhance the brilliance of the ensemble. F. M. S. 


UINTAH 
Blakelock 





THE EDGE OF THE FOREST 
By Charles H. Woodbury 


SIDELIGHT ON JOHN 8. SARGENT. 


As one of the sitters for Sargent’s notable portrait group at the 
recent exhibition at the Coreoran Art Gallery, Washington, T can gi 
the readers of BRUSH AND PENCIL a possibly acceptable sidelight on thi 
distinguished painter’s methods. Dr. Kelly was the first arrival at t 
studio, and during the next three sittings Sargent indiscriminately cal 
us all ‘' Dr, Kelly.” 

The first sitting was taken up with trial groupings: the followi 
ones singly and in pairs. The artist talked incessantly of everything 
and smoked cigarettes continually while he worked. The boldness and 
accuracy of his work conveys the impression that he sits steadily at his 
easel. This, however, is not the case. THe walked back and forth, talk- 
ing and smoking, but when at the picture his brush work was rapid 
and precise. At ene of our group sittings he seemed in despair, saying: 
‘You all seem so much alike—four white dots on a canvas. It is not 
a picture.’ With that he approached the canvas and passed the brush 
rapidly before it. 

‘T have it!*’ he exclaimed. **There is a big Venetian globe in my 
other studio. If there are no objections, on medical grounds, it will 
make the portrait a picture.”’ | replied that there were no objections 
to its introduction; in faet, T thought it would be symbolic of Dh 
Osler’s fame—encireling the earth. At the first regrouping with the 
elobe present Sargent exclaimed, ** Tt is just what was needed.”’ 

It is interesting to read the criticisms of the picture—especially those 
that appeared in the London papers-—in the light of our more intimate 
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knowledge of its original conception. For instance, the critics said that 
the first intention was to make it an oblong, and that a change in the 
original design necessitated piecing the canvas at the top. That, in 
short. hefore its beginning it had not been coneeived as a whole. This 


DRS. WELCH, OSLER, HALSTED AND KELLY 
3y John S. Sargent 


impression of space above the figures, and piecing the canvas was merely 
incidental—a large enough one not being at hand. In fact, Sargent 
told us this at the first sitting. Another misleading comment was that 
the picture was distinctly a group of three, the figure of Dr. Kelly 
being too far to the right to be properly a part of the group. This was 
certainly not Sargent’s intention—the picture itself refutes the com- 


is incorrect. he picture was conceived as it now stands, with the 


ment. 
We each averaged two sittings a week, which owing to the artist’s 





CARITAS 
By Abbott H. Thayer 
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press of work, he was frequently getting mixed with the sittings of 
others, one of whom was Lord Roberts, who broke in on us several times. 
Dr. Osler gave the artist the most trouble. Sargent complained fre- 
quently that Osler was ‘‘fidgety.’” My head he painted on a single 
impression. The present portrait of Dr. Osler is the third attempt. He 
did not attempt to ‘‘niggle’’ the first two into acceptability, but rubbed 
them out each time. This reminds me of the following incident: 


WILLOWS 


By 


H 


W. Ranger 


I had expressed my delight at a certain pieture of Gainsborough’s. 
Sargent said: ‘*‘ Now, there’s a man: he did not attempt to tease a mis- 
take into an acceptable picture, as Reynolds did, but let it go honestly 
as a bad job. Reynolds was never great enough to do this.’’ That 
Sargent’s method leans toward Gainsborough’s this will serve to illus- 


trate. 

While in Paris I met a friend of Sargent’s who, on learning that 
I was to sit for him, told me that I would have an opportunity to see 
a picture the artist was working on, which, in my friend’s estimate, 
was a masterpiece. When, expecting a great treat, I asked Sargent to 
show it to me, he replied: ‘*Oh, T rubbed that out.’’ 


Note—For other examples of work by Corcoran Gallery Exhibitors, see following page 
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Sargent’s affability and unaffected simplicity are eiigaging, and his 
broad interests make him an interesting talker. He lent to simple inci- 
dents of the street the same penetration and humor that attended his 
remarks on art. At the time of our sittings he was anxious to finish 
his work in London and get to Syria in order to make sketches for his 
unfinished decorations of the Boston Public Library, which seemed to 
have become a great burden on his conscience. Contrary to the general 
impression that Sargent is difficult to sit for, I never while before him 
felt that I was being serutinized. Dr. WituiamM H. WELcH. 


Ss SF SS 


STILL THE HOT POLLOTI, BON TON AND METROPOLITAN ARE 
DAFT ON EUROPEAN ART. 


The earnestness of the art students in Ameri¢a is one of the greatest 
reasons why they are successful. They are not lazy. They are—well— 
they are “‘all alive.’” Do you remember Jules Verne’s story of ‘* Dr. 
Ox?’’ And how, when under the influence of the vivifying oxygen the 
characters went about doing things with greater energy than they had 
ever shown before, singing an entire opera in forty-five minutes and fair- 
ly outracing time? The work of the art students here reminds me of that 
story. So does the work of everybody else in America 

The art students are no more earnest, nO more alive than other stu- 
dents. It doesn’t seem to matter whether they were born here or in 
Europe. They come from the other side, where they have never shown 
much energy, and as soon as they get here they go to work. I can’t un- 
derstand it unless the air here is different and they are influenced after 
reaching America by the change of atmosphere, as the characters were 
in the story. 

American *‘all-aliveness’’ aside and speaking seriously, the American 
capacity to excel artistically is remarkable. The American temperament 
is essentially creative. The subduing of a vast new continent has forced 
the American to be creative. In the past he has been obliged to coneen- 
trate largely on such material things as the building of railroads and 
bridges, the opening and developing of mines, the evolution of a new 
agriculture and making of utilitarian inventions and all that. 

So long as these things absorbed the major part of the country’s 
financial resources it was not possible to devote the attention to the fine 
arts here that they receive in older lands. But now that the country has 
accumulated the necessary capital an unprecedented growth of artistic 
feeling is taking place and there is abundant artistic production in every 
form. 

It is not true that ‘‘ American materialism’’ is detrimental from an 
artistic standpoint. Such an idea is absurd. The getting together of 
immense fortunes is essential to the proper development of art and every 
phase of the higher civilization. You can not have pictures or statuary 
or handsome buildings or fine park systems or beautiful streets if you 
are without the money to pay for them. That is self-evident. 

The art treasures to be seen in European cities have cost immense 
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UNDERTOW 
By Winslow Homer 


sums. America is beginning to spend even greater sums for art than 
have been spent abroad. Not only are its municipalities devoting the public 
funds largely to the beautification of the cities but wealthy American 
individuals are unsparing in their art expenditures. No other people 
living in the world at the present time are doing more for art encour- 
agement than Americans. No other people pay so liberally for pictures 
and statuary. No others seem to value beauty so much and money so 
little, relatively. It speaks well for the national character that rich 
Americans are ambitious to surround themselves with beauty, with ob- 
jects that harmonize and please the eve. 

I’d like to say something just here about Central Park, on the edge 
of which the Metropolitan Museum stands. This park is a monument 
to the genius of Frederick Law Olmstead and Calvert Vaux, who de- 
signed it, as I have been told. They encountered great difficulties when 
they undertook to transform the rocky, unpromising tract set aside for 
the largest park on Manhattan Island into a succession of landscapes 
diversified with sward and trees, dotted with lakes and threaded with 
streams. But they knew what to do. They did not look upon the rocks 
and rugé¢ed natural inequalities as insuperable obstacles and they did not 
go to work and smooth them down. They simply took advantage of 
them, often exaggerating them, and the result is one of the most beauti- 
ful parks in the world. 

The taste shown by American art purchasers is good, and that is 
the opinion of most visitors to this country as well as myself. The art 
treasures to be found in private houses in New York and round about 
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ILLUSTRATION’ FROM ‘‘PABLO DE SEGOVIE”’ 


SCENE FROM AN OPERA BOUFFE 
Pen Pictures from Portfolios Daniel Vierge 





LANNION 


STRADA DELLE TOMBE, POMPEII 


Pen Pictures from Porttolios Katherine Kimball 





LUNCHEON 


THE ELEVENTH INNING 
Pict fom Port 


Pen P ife folios Charles 
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are of as high a level as those to be found in London and the country 
houses of England, which, by the way, are rapidly losing some of their 
best art treasures to America. It is true that not all the pictures to be 
found here are by the best known artists; in some of them the style of 
various famous painters has been imitated by lesser men. But when 
you find such a picture here you generally find a good one, and that is 
the main thing, even if the magic name of some world-famous painter is 
not signed to the canvas. 

Men who have become rich as captains of industry and start out to 
surround themselves with beautiful things as soon as they have the money 
are naturally fooled sometimes, even in America, but not oftener here 
than elsewhere. America’s art advance is not confined to the buyers of 
pictures and statues and tapestries. The work of some American artists 
is so good that I am safe in predicting for this country a race of artists 
whose work will be of the highest level. 

I see no reason why there should not be a salon in New York with 
all the distinction which now attaches to the Paris salon. When it has 
become well established and when such institutions outside of New York 
as the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg and similar institutions at Buf- 
falo, Philadelphia, St. Louis and other cities have exercised to the full 
their ripening influence America will have an art atmosphere to com- 
pare with that which exists in Europe. 

When the proper artistic atmosphere has been created here fewer 
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THE MOONLIT ROAD 
By Leonard Ochtman 
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eminent American artists will feel it necessary to live on the other side 
of the ocean. Such painters as Abbey and Sargent value the ‘‘atmos- 
phere’’ more than they value money. It may be, however, that America 
has not yet learned how to show its appreciation of its artists aright. 
Artists like that sincerest form of flattery, which is not imitation in this 
case, as the proverb has it, but the purchase of their work. However, 
they are most susceptible than most men to other forms of flattery. 














OFF THE BANKS 
By Edward H. Potthast 

When Rodin, the French sculptor, visited London, you remember, 
his horses were taken out of the carriage by the art students, who 
dragged him in it through the streets. This affected him so deeply that 
he wept with emotion and declared on his return to Paris that London 
was really the world’s greatest art center. Suppose that the next time 
Sargent or Abbey comes to the United States a few admirers and art 
critics should go down the bay on a steamer to meet him. I onee sug- 
gested this in an after-dinner speech before a club of artists, when I said, 
not very seriously, that I would venture that such a demonstration would 
induce either of them to make his home in America from that time on, 
instead of in Europe. There might be more in the suggestion than you 
would naturally suppose 





A QUEEN OF THE ORIENT 
By Louis Kronberg 





PORTRAIT 
By Cecilia Beaux 
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Painters sometimes regard painting as almost the only art, but the 
originator of a really artistic wallpaper design or other form of mural 
decoration—of an artistic rug pattern, a good design for a chair or table 
or of any beautiful thing in fabrics, wood-carving or what not—is as 
truly an artist as the one who paints upon a square of canvas. 





AUTUMN STILL LIFE 
By William M. Chase 





4 I understand that there are many art schools similar to those in 
| Boston, in Brooklyn and in Manhattan. They are not only bound to be 
of great value in strengthening the feeling for the beautiful, which is 
growing so fast in America, but their teaching is so sound and so prac- 
tical that it enables their students to make a living after leaving the 
schools; to earn money for themselves and to do it without years of lost 

time spent in waiting. 
The general willingness, the eagerness even, of young men and women 
on this side of the ocean to prepare themselves in their school days for 
\ practical life is an admirable American characteristic, though there are 
ie some, I suppose, even here, who value unduly the academic as compared 

with the practical training. Str Caspar Purpon CLARKE, 

Director Metropolitan Museum. 
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SYMBOLIC FIGURE 
By Stacy Tolman 


HOT SHOT FROM A LAYMAN. 


The best parts of Spain are very like the worst parts of Florida. 
Looking from the car window as one wakens a night out from Barcelona 
on his way to Madrid, one might fancy himself traversing the ‘‘bad 
lands’’ of North Dakota; gravel beds and stubble, with a glimpse of far- 
away snow mountains such as one begins to descry as he approaches the 
foothills of the Rockies. 

Madrid itself sits upon an arid plateau among the foothills of the 
Guadaramma, an ugly, half-built imitation of Paris. There is little to be 
seen here, or hereabout, except the Museum, with its rich deposits of Mu- 
rillos, Velasquezes, and Govas, and the Escurial with its not very rich de- 
posits of roval bones, topped by those of Charles V. and Philip II. of 
memory hated, or sainted, according to the theologie point of view. 

Picture galleries, let me say at once, have never very much taken my 
fancy. I remember them for the most part by the mile and rate them at 
their market value. Doubtless the ‘‘old masters’’ were on to their jobs. 
They drew scientifically. They had made a close study of nature and 
anatomy. They had learned the trick of color. There was time to throw 
to the birds and no hurry. Every now and then there breaks out from 
their stiff canvases a beaming face, or a flashing thought. But their sub- 
ject themes mainly affront and disgust me. 

I do not like the materialization of Heavenly things, the attempt at a 
visible presentation. of the spiritual. Murillo’s Virgin Mary is the love- 
liest portrait of a shepherd girl to my poor eves, nothing more—Velas- 
quez’s Crucifixion of Christ most realistic and horrible. Alike in the gal- 
leries of the Uffizi at Florence, in the Louvre at Paris, and in the Real 
Museo de Pinturas the endless Bible pictures seem perfunctory, hard and 
cold, as if made to the order of some grim recluse, or dogmatic controver- 
sialist, who says ‘‘ Believe as IT do, or T will kill vou.’’ That kind of re- 
ligion, even that kind of polities, has never greatly appealed to me. 

It is easy to see that Michael Angelo was a great man; that Rubens 
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and Claude Lorraine, Murillo, and Velasquez were great artists. Bits of 
their work are charming. Many of their conceptions are appalling. All 
of their portraits—particularly those of Raphael and Rembrandt—are 
lifelike. Yet, do I prefer the modern, and would not swap a Turner 
or a Gerome for a roomful of Guidos, Titians and Tintorettos. 





See ee 





PORTRAIT 
By Albert E. Sterner 
The Germans especially please me. ‘To my mind, there is more good 
work in Munich than in Madrid. In truth, there is nothing so suecessful 
as success. ‘‘Give a dog a good name”’ the adage is something musty, 
but it has for two or three centuries well served a group of literary im- 
mortals, who are never read, and of Art immortal, which, but for the 
need of covering the walls of the Publie Galleries, would be rarely seen. 
I know a modern ‘* Temptation of St. Anthony,’’ hanging neglected 
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in an atelier at Florence, which is worth all the nude creations of these 
ancients. It is realism incarnate. It has drawing and color. But Mr. 
Morgan sees it not when he goes there, and the agents of Messrs. Midas, 
Croesus & Co. pass it by, because, and solely because, it is not ‘‘old 
enough to vote.’’ HENRY WATTERSON. 
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WORTH, NOT NAME, THE ESSENTIAL THING IN ART. 
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I 


‘*What’s in a name?’’ becomes a critical question when Art col- 
lectors are asked to lend their works for public exhibition. They allow 
large throngs of visitors at Burlington House to see the treasures of their 
town or country houses; and in many instances they are rewarded by 
having their works contemptuously condemned as spurious attributions, 
or feeble and inadequate copies. Critics have become specialists with 
partisan prejudices as well as accurate knowledge; and they consider it 
a professional duty to revise the lists and to expose the doubtful works. 
If they were in general accord their censure would be fatal to the 
claims of Art collectors; but they seldom agree, and the only inference 
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to be drawn from their notices is that criticism of old masters, and es- 
pecially of Italian or Flemish primitives, is not an exact science. 

At Christie’s, the great clearing house of heirlooms and old masters, 
there is a final judgment from which there is no appeal. Works are cata- 
logued without responsibility on the part of the auctioneer for erron- 
eous attributions; but when the bidding ceases and the hammer falls the 
standard of values is known decisively. Raphaels and Holbeins, which 
are sold for a song when well informed Art dealers are listless and silent 
at the tables, are found out, even when they have been treasured for 
generations in country houses as genuine works. 

The Academy is equally irresponsible when old masters are exhibited 
during the’ Winter for public entertainment under the names by which 
they are known in private collections; but the critics’ pens lack the 
deadly power of the auctioneer’s hammer at Christie’s. They make a 
brave display of their learning in showing how impossible is the Bellini, 
or the Andrea del Sarto, and how obvious it is from the painting of 
hands or toes that inferior talent was responsible for the Botticelli or 
the Raphael. Yet, when their last word is written, their judgment is 
merely controversial. A decade may pass, and the same works will turn 
up again at the Academy with the same labels. 

If it be true that these onslaughts upon the authorship of works of 
Art deter many collectors from lending their pictures for public exhibi- 
tion, criticism of this sort is of doubtful benefit. It is a study of names 
and the rightful use of them when the best painters had their miscaleu- 
lated failures and weeks of depression. This cannot be so important 
as the study of the characteristic merits of works of Art without refer- 
ence to the genuineness of the attributions. Names are constantly 
changing in the National Gallery and in the Louvre as directors succeed 
one another. 

There is the ‘‘ Portrait of a Poet’’ in the Venetian room of the Nation- 
al Gallery. For a long time it was known as a Titan and was supposed 
to represent Ariosto; then it was officially labelled a Palma, because 
there was a portrait like it in Padua; and recently it has reverted to 
its previous state as a Titian, with the.poet unnamed. The picture has 
remained unchanged during all these stages of transition and has always 
been worthy of critical study. [ 

The costly work which has taken its place as the ‘‘ Portrait of Ariosto”’ 
by Titian is suspected of being the likeness of a courtier quite innocent 
of an indiscretion like poetry; and there are critics who are convinced 
that it was one of Giorgione’s unfinished works, which Titian completed. 
Yet the painting of face and sleeve remains a masterly example of 
craftsmanship, whether it be poet or courtier—a composite work or a 
Venetian character study from a single hand. 

What was long known as a Carpaccion, with the Doge Mocenigo ador- 
ing Madonna and Child enthroned, is now attributed by label to another 
painter, although it came from one of the Hague churches and was 
purchased from one of the Doge’s descendants; but the Art is as good 
as ever it was. Libraries might be filled with the controversial questions 
of authorship raised by the old masters in the National Gallery; but the 
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world would be little the wiser for all this lore. The Art itself is of 
greater intrinsic importance than the names and titles. One of the 
traditions of the National Gallery is encouragement of bequests and gifts. 
When works are purchased as much acumen as the management com- 
mands is employed in critical valuation. When pictures are presented 
they are not looked in the face. 

If the Rogers Madenna had been lent for a Winter exhibition at 
Burlington House the critics would have sharpened their quills as they 
have done over the ‘‘ Madonna del Candelabri’’ now hanging there, and 
they would have demonstrated how impossible it was that Raphael could 
have painted it. As a gift its authorship was not questioned, and there 
were no outeries from the eritics when it was labelled a Raphael and 
placed in line with the Garvagh Madonna, St. Catharine, the Marlbor- 
ough Madonna and Mr. Morgan’s costly altar-piece. 

Possibly the primitives and old masters borrowed from private col- 
lections ought to be received with the same reticence. There are always 
masterpieces of undoubted authenticity at these shows, as there are this 
year in Hals’s Admiral de Ruyter, the Rembrandts, the Gainsboroughs 
and the Sir Joshuas; and among the primitives there is beautiful and 
noble Art, even when the names are involved in uncertainty. 

A. C. 8. 
es Ss & 

“& The Trustees of the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences recently purchased a full length portrait by James MeNeill 
Whistler. The purchase has been made partly with funds obtained from 
the Museum Collection Fund of 1906, partly from the Loeser and Hearn 
Funds, with assistance from nine private contributors. The subject of 
the portrait (size of canvas 7415x35 inches) is Miss Florence Leyland, a 
full length standing figure in grey dress on a dark background. Whistler 
made an etching in dry point in 1873 of the same young lady in her early 
girlhood with a hoop in her hand, and also painted the portraits of her 
father, F. R. Leyland, her mother and her two sisters Fanny and 
Eleanor. Special interest attaches to any picture of a member of the 
Leyland family, as it was for Mr. F. R. Leyland that Whistler designed 
and decorated the famous ** peacock room’’ between 1876 and 1877. 

“ At the residence of a prominent citizen of Memphis recently a project 
was originated which means much for the advancement of the artistic 
taste in Memphis. In plain words, plans were laid for establishing an 
art. museum on a broad-gauge plan, although it is proposed to begin with 
a small building as a nucleus and add to it from time to time as interest 
inereases and more funds are seeured. While the names of the pro- 
moters of this scheme were not announeed, it is understood that the lead 
ing eitizens of Memphis are back of the plans, and their names will be 
announced at an early date. Among those present at the meeting, how- 
ever, was Prof. Karl Gutherz, who has a national reputation as a painter 
of mural decorations and whose claim upon Memphis as a former home 
inspires him with an unbounded interest in the proposed art museum 











EXAMPLES OF AMERICAN POTTERY 


POINTERS ON AMERICAN POTTERY. 


An important American development is the growth of the pottery in- 
dustry. Today the factories of the United States are producing Rocking- 
ham ware quite as good as England’s vaunted production ; Belleek china 
that compares with Ireland’s egg shell treasures; Delft quite as good as 
the famous product of Holland, and an excellent imitation majolica in 
such quantities that it has caused the real product to rather pall on the 
taste. 

The two leading pottery centers in the United States are East Liver- 
pool, Ohio and Trenton, N. J. The factories of the country now employ 
more than 20.000 potters, 3,500 of whom are women. The annual value 
of this class of goods has now passed the $20,000,000 mark. <A dozen 
American potteries are now doing distinctive work in pottery and por- 
celain. 

The Dedham ware, formerly known as Chelsea, is noted for its gray- 
ish white color, its soft shades and blue colored backgrounds. This com- 
pany also reproduces the ‘‘dragon blood’’ of China, and the ‘‘erackle’’ 
ware of Japan. In contrast is the vivid coloring of the Losanti ware, 
cleverly reproducing Chinese and Oriental designs, made from clays of 
the Ohio valley. The discoverer of this process has also produced excel- 
lent examples of the celebrated Persian and China ‘‘grain of rice’’ ware 
by piercing the paste and filling in the spaces with glaze. 

‘““The famous Grueby ware of America is a semi-porcelain body dec- 
orated in conventional floral designs suggestive of the life and art of 
the ancient Egyptians. the texture of the enamel being as soft and 
smooth as dressed kid. Most of the ornamentation is in relief, and it 
is all made by hand by young women graduates of art and normal 
schools in Boston. They also reproduce the ‘‘erackle’’ ware similar to 
that famous in old Corea. In New Orleans the students and graduates 
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EXAMPLES OF AMERICAN POTTERY 


of the Sophie Newcomb Memorial College at Tulane University have 
put on the market an artistic line of modern work, the decorations being 
favorite Southern designs, such as cotton blossoms and sugar cane. The 
famous Rookwood works at Cincinnati, to whose success Mrs. Bellamy 
Storer greatly contributed, has produced notable effects in soft colors 
with decorations blending cleverly with the background. 

George E. Ohr of Biloxi, Miss., has for twenty years been design- 
ing. making and decorating a peculiar pottery all his own, twisting the 
clay into wonderful designs with his fingers, producing convolutions 
that make the work distinctive. He uses a tough red clay and glazes 
it at a low temperature in order to secure a peculiar metallic lustre. At 
Nashville, Tenn., several vears ago a teacher of art added pottery to 
her studio work, and it was owing to her enterprise that the art world 
got two new designs, the ‘‘Pomegranate’’ and the ‘‘Gladstone.’’ The 
first was so designated on account of its rich red glaze, which was dis- 
covered from a furnace accident. Enterprising workers at New Bed- 
ford, Conn., have produced an unusual pottery called ‘‘Scarabrone,’’ 
because of its distinctive characteristics. The sacred scarab and other 
Egyptian figures are used in its ornamentation, and the colors range 
from dark bronze through reddish copper to sage green. 

Pottery making was one of the first industries of the Ameriean colo- 
nies. Before 1649 early Virginia settlers had taken red ¢lay from the 
hillsides and fashioned serviceable ware for the good wives and slaves 
to use. The Dutch settlers up in New Amsterdam were not far behind, 
and after many trials and much discouragement finally put before the 
delighted colonists a ware that was almost equal to their beloved Delft. 
The work spread, and to-day interested archaeologists may find the 
remains of old kilns at South Amboy, N. J. 
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Some of Josiah Wedgwood’s dissatisfied workmen left England dur- 
ine the colonial times, shortly after that worthy had made for good 
Queen Caroline a cream colored ware known as ‘*queens-ware.”’ These 
men were determined to set up potteries of their own on this side of the 
Atlantic. Although these potteries failed, they taught Wedgwood the 
value of American raw material, and for a long time he imported clay 
from the country of the Cherokees, 300 miles from Charleston, and an 
even superior kind from Florida. 

About the time of the civil war a pottery was run at Bath, 5. C., by 
negroes. The siaves did most of the work at idle times and were allowed 
to divert themselves by making designs of their own. As a result the 
musewns and private collections have been enriched by some novel 
‘“monkey jugs.” These water bottles resemble some of the prehistoric 
pottery and bear every trace of inherited savage ideas of art. The 
American museums are filled with many queer and interesting pieces 
of quaint ware and china that the early fathers made with what crude 
materials and tools they first found. Some of these are excellent bits 
of work. 

There are examples of ‘‘Parian’’ ware that resemble the famous 
marble of that name in its purity and smoothness. The famous **Ben- 
nineton Parian’’ has white figures on a blue pitted ground. ‘* Tortoise 
Shell’? was one of the odd wares of the early times that is now found 
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chiefly in museums. ‘*Segraffiato,’’ or incised red ware, and quaint *‘slip”’ 
dishes inscribed with verses or mottoes around the rim, are treasures 
that are greatly sought after by the collectors of American art. Judge 
Hemphill owned a pottery celebrated in Jackson's time, and the ‘‘ Hemp- 
hill’? ware with its 140 different designs and standard patterns is of 
great value. Portraits of Presidents and great statesmen on old pieces 
of pottery prove that the art was not sleeping in the early nineteenth 
century. ©. B. 1. 
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THE TREND OF SISTER ARTS. 





It has been remarked as one of the features of the recent exhibition 
of pictures at the Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia that it 
contained no example of the picture that tells a story. The observation 
is just, but belated. It is a good while since the picture which might 
serve as an illustration fell into artistic if not popular disfavor. Per- 
haps its disappearance is secretly regretted. Perhaps the story picture 
would still appeal more effectively than any other to the majority and 
would still find the readiest sale. But it is disdained by the modern 
artist as too commonplace to deserve his attention and apart from the 
portraits, which are in a class by themselves, the subjects treated in a 
contemporary exhibition are such as permit either the expression of a 
sentiment or the realization of a decorative effect. 

Thus the movement is toward a greater degree of abstraction and 
toward the substitution for the objective motive of the subjective idea. 
The picture which is not brought into existence for the sake alone of 
its beauty, will be designed to serve as the vehicle of a personal emotion. 
Is it not this that constitutes the charm of the very finest work ? 

There is no feeling in the natural landscape. Yet by some subtle 
alchemy this insensible scene when painted by a Daubigny or a Rousseau, 
will stir within us those ‘‘thoughts that do often le too deep for tears.”’ 
And it is toward this accomplishment that the pictoral art upon its 
most important side appears to tend. 

It is a curious thine that the sister art of music should seem to 
be coincidently moving in the opposite direction, that its course should 
be from the spiritual to the material, from the creative to the imitative, 
from the refined to the gross and from the beautiful to the ugly. It 
used to be that the recognized functions of music were to delight the 
ear, to gratify the intellect, and to give an utterance to feelings other- 
Wise iInexpressible. Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, science, beauty and emo- 
tion, these were the phases of its development and always its value 
and character lay in the quality of an essentially spiritualistic, non 
material, imaginative appeal. 

Now we have changed all that and the man who is acclaimed as 
the greatest composer of the day gives us a symphony which undertake- 
to portray the cries of the baby in its bath, a tone poem which repro- 
duces the bleating of the sheep and the whirring of the windmill and an 
opera whose distinctive merit is proclaimed to be the marvelous realism 
with which it describes such things as civilized people customarily agree 
to ignore. That this music had any value or interest or beauty in 
itself is more than anyone asserted. Its distinction exelusively con- 
sisted in the marvelous effectiveness of its realistic imitations. 

The story picture is obsolete, but story telling musie is the very 
latest thing: and such stories as they are! But there are signs that a 
reaction is In progress. r. 4 
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TYPES OF WORK IN WHICH OLD WORLD ARTISTS EXCEL 
FINE ARTS SCHOOL FOR THE GHETTO. 


A movement is on foot, headed by Dean Jackman of the Chicago 
university, to found an art school to cost $2,500,000 in the ghetto district 
of Chicago. The idea is unique, to say the least, though it is by no 
means impractical. 

The dean bases his suggestion on the theory that the poor of this 
country emigrated from foreign lands where art is appreciated by all 
classes. These people, he holds, have an inherited love for art which 
stretches back through centuries. Their children have not the advan- 
tages of the public schools, and even if they had, the attention now given 
to the study of art in these institutions is so slight that they would have 
no opportunity to learn anything above the commonplace. In _ these 
youngsters of the foreigners there is no doubt much of latent talent, 
which, if properly developed, would produce artists and musicians who 
would contribute their share to elevating the standard of culture in the 
United States. 

Dean Jackman strikes very closely to the truth in his arguments for 
his pet plan. A visit to the Chieago Art Institute on any free day will 
convince the most skeptical of this fact. On those days one will find 
wandering through the galleries scores of poorly dressed foreigners who 
study the many works with an interest and intelligence from which the 
ordinary American-born suffers by comparison. 

The character of audiences at important musical events is further 
proof of the soundness of the idea. In all large concert audiences there 
are invariably numerous representatives of the poorer classes. hey do 
not occupy the best seats, nor are they attired in gala costumes. But 
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they listen to the program with rapt attention, and none are more critical 
than they. This innate love of the beautiful is certain to develop talent 
and genius to produce it; and the plan to establish a school which will 





TYPES OF WORK IN WHICH OLD WORLD ARTISTS EXCEL 


provide an opportunity for the children of this class to study art is com 
mendable indeed. 

And while we are on this subject, it might be well to call the atten 
tion of the people to the fact that too little attention is given to this 
branch of study in the public schools. It is true that many of our 
schools devote some time each day to art instruction, and it is also tru 
that there is an upward trend in the appreciation of its value. But th 
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work done is too superficial, and the results secured are anything but 
satisfactory. Skilled art teachers should be employed in every city 
school who should not only make it their business to give instruction to 
students, but to see to it that the decorations of the school room are of a 


high character. 

The progress which has been made in the past few years in this diree- 
tion is encouraging, though the actual results are many times distress- 
ing. Ignorance as to the value of pictures and seulpture is the cause of 
many an atrocious school room, when, in reality, the purpose and desire 
of those who directed the decoration have been sincere. Good copies of 
ood pictures are not hard to secure, nor are they expensive; but teach- 
ers who know how to select them wisely are hard to find. 

Let the cause of art not be forgotten in our public schools. Well 
directed effort in this branch of study will in time work a transformation 
in the interior of American homes, as well as of American publie insti- 
tutions. C. C. 
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